CHURCHILL AND LAWRENCE 


Lawrence of Arabia 

He was indeed a dweller upon the mountain tops where the air is cold, 
crisp and rarefied, and where the view on clear days commands 
all the Kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


I did not meet Lawrence 
till after the First World 
War was over. It was in 
the spring of 1919, when 
the Peace-makers, or at any 
rate the Treaty-makers, were 
gathered in Paris and all 
England was in the ferment 
of the aftermath. So great 
had been the pressure in the 
War, so vast its scale, so 
dominating the great battles 
in France, that I had only 
been dimly conscious of the 
part played in Allenby’s 
campaigns by the Arab re¬ 
volt in the desert. But now 
someone said to me: “You 
ought to meet this wonder¬ 
ful young man. His exploits 
are an epic.” So Lawrence 
came to luncheon. 

Usually at this time 
in London or Paris he wore 
his Arab dress in order to 
identify himself with the in¬ 
terests of the Emir Feisal 
and with the Arabian claims then under harsh debate. On 
this occasion, however, he wore plain clothes, and looked 
at first sight like one of the many clean-cut young officers 
who had gained high rank and distinction in the struggle. 
We were men only and the conversation was general, but 
presently someone rather mischievously told the story of 
his behavior at an Investiture some weeks before. 


Republished by kind permission of the Churchill Literary Estate and 
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The impression I re¬ 
ceived was that he had re¬ 
fused to accept the decora¬ 
tions which the King was 
about to confer on him at 
an official ceremony. I was 
Secretary of State for War, 
so I said at once that his 
conduct was most wrong, 
not fair to the King as a 
gentleman and grossly dis¬ 
respectful to him as a sover¬ 
eign. Any man might refuse 
a title or a decoration, any 
man might in refusing state 
the reasons of principle 
which led to his action, but 
to choose the occasion 
when His Majesty in pur¬ 
suance of his constitutional 
duty was actually about to 
perform the gracious act of 
personally investing him, as 
the occasion for making a 
political demonstration, 
was monstrous. As he was 
my guest I could not say 
more, but in my official position I could not say less. 

It is only recently that I have learned the true 
facts. The refusal did in fact take place, but not at the 
public ceremonial. The King received Lawrence in order 
to have a talk with him. At the same time His Majesty 
thought it would be convenient to give him the Com- 
mandership of the Bath and the Distinguished Service 
Order to which he had already been gazetted. When the 
King was about to bestow the Insignia, Lawrence begged 
that he might be allowed to refuse them. The King and 
Lawrence were alone at the time. 

Whether or not Lawrence saw I had misunder¬ 
stood the incident, he made no effort to minimize it or to 
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excuse himself. He accepted the rebuke with good hu¬ 
mour. This was the only way in his power, he said, of 
rousing the highest authorities in the State to a realization 
of the fact that the honour of Great Britain was at stake in 
the faithful treatment of the Arabs and that their betrayal 
to the Syrian demands of France would be an indelible 
blot on our history. The King himself should be made 
aware of what was being done in his name, and he knew 
no other way. I said that this was no defence at all for the 
method adopted, and then turned the conversation into 
other and more agreeable channels. 

But I must admit that this episode made me anx¬ 
ious to learn more about what had actually happened in 
the desert war, and opened my eyes to the passions which 
were seething in Arab bosoms. I called for reports and 
pondered them. I talked to the Prime Minister about it. 
He said that the French meant to have Syria and rule it 
from Damascus, and that nothing would turn them from 
it. The Sykes-Picot Agreement, which we had made dur¬ 
ing the War, had greatly confused the issue of principle, 
and only the Peace Conference could decide conflicting 
claims and pledges. This was unanswerable. 

I did not see Lawrence again for some weeks. It was, if 
my memory serves me right, in Paris. He wore his Arab 
robes, and the full magnificence of his countenance re¬ 
vealed itself. The gravity of his demeanor; the precision of 
his opinions; the range and quality of his conversation; all 
seemed enhanced to a remarkable degree by the splendid 
Arab head-dress and garb. From amid the flowing 
draperies his noble features, his perfectly-chiseled lips and 
flashing eyes loaded with fire and comprehension shone 
forth. He looked what he was, one of Nature’s greatest 
princes. We got on much better this time, and I began to 
form that impression of his strength and quality which 
since has never left me. Whether he wore the prosaic 
clothes of English daily life or afterwards in the uniform of 
an Air Force mechanic, I always saw him henceforward as 
he appears in Augustus John’s brilliant pencil sketch [p.32], 
I began to hear much more about him from 
friends who had fought under his command, and indeed 
there was endless talk about him in every circle, military, 
diplomatic and academic. It appeared that he was a savant 
as well as a soldier; an archaeologist as well as a man of ac¬ 
tion: a brilliant scholar as well as an Arab partisan. 

It soon became evident that his cause was not 
going well in Paris. He accompanied Feisal everywhere as 
friend and interpreter. Well did he interpret him. He 
scorned his English connections and all question of his 
own career compared to what he regarded as his duty to 
the Arabs. He clashed with the French. He faced 
Clemenceau in long and repeated controversies. Here was 
a foeman worthy of his steel. The old Tiger had a face as 
fierce as Lawrence’s, an eye as unfailing and a will-power 
well matched. Clemenceau had a deep feeling for the East; 


he loved a paladin, admired Lawrence’s exploits and rec¬ 
ognized his genius. But the French sentiment about Syria 
was a hundred years old. The idea that France, bled white 
in the trenches of Flanders, should emerge from the Great 
War without her share of conquered territories was insup¬ 
portable to him, and would never have been tolerated by 
his countrymen. 

Everyone knows what followed. After long and 
bitter controversies both in Paris and in the East, the 
Peace Conference assigned the mandate for Syria to 
France. When the Arabs resisted this by force, the French 
troops threw the Emir Feisal out of Damascus after a fight 
in which some of the bravest of the Arab chiefs were 
killed. They settled down in the occupation of this splen¬ 
did province, repressed the subsequent revolts with the ut¬ 
most sternness, and rule there to this day by the aid of a 
very large army. [Written in 1935.] 

I did not see Lawrence while all this was going 
on, and indeed when so many things were crashing in the 
postwar world the treatment of the Arabs did not seem ex¬ 
ceptional. But when from time to time my mind turned 
to the subject I realized how intense his emotions must 
be. He simply did not know what to do. He turned this 
way and that in desperation, and in disgust of life. In his 
published writings he has declared that all personal ambi¬ 
tion had died within him before he entered Damascus in 
triumph in the closing phase of the War. But I am sure 
that the ordeal of watching the helplessness of his Arab 
friends to whom he had pledged his word, and as he con¬ 
ceived it the word of Britain, maltreated in this manner, 
must have been the main cause which decided his even¬ 
tual renunciation of all power in great affairs. His highly- 
wrought nature had been subjected to the most extraordi¬ 
nary strains during the War, but then his spirit had sus¬ 
tained it. Now it was the spirit that was injured. 

I n the spring of 1921 I was sent to the Colonial Office 
to take over our business in the Middle East and bring 
matters into some kind of order. At that time we had 
recently suppressed a most dangerous and bloody rebel¬ 
lion in Iraq, and upwards of forty thousand troops at a 
cost of thirty million pounds a year were required to pre¬ 
serve order. This could not go on. In Palestine the strife 
between the Arabs and the Jews threatened at any mo¬ 
ment to take the form of actual violence. The Arab chief¬ 
tains, driven out of Syria with many of their followers— 
all of them our late allies—lurked furious in the deserts 
beyond the Jordan. Egypt was in ferment. Thus the whole 
of the Middle East presented a most melancholy and 
alarming picture. I formed a new department of the Colo¬ 
nial Office to discharge these new responsibilities. 

Half a dozen very able men from the India Office 
and from those who had served in Iraq and Palestine dur¬ 
ing the war formed the nucleus. I resolved to add 
Lawrence to their number, if he could be persuaded. »> 
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The Cairo Conference, 1921. Front row: General Congreve (with cane), Sir Herbert Samuel (High Commissioner for Palestine), WSC, Sir 
Percy Cox (High Commissioner for Mesopotamia), Generals Haldane, Ironside and Radcliffe. Second row: Gertrude Bell (second from left), the fa¬ 
mous Orientalist, traveler and writer; Lawrence (behind Cox); General Salmond (above Haldane), Hubert Young (between Ironside and Radcliffe). 
Extreme top center: Sir Archibald Sinclair (bow tie), Joseph Crosland. Foreground, a pair of lion cubs bound from Somaliland to the London Zoo. 


They all knew him well, and several had served with or 
under him in the field. When I broached this project to 
them, they were frankly aghast—“What! wilt thou bridle 
the wild ass of the desert?” Such was the attitude, dictated 
by no small jealousy or undervaluing of Lawrence’s quali¬ 
ties, but from a sincere conviction that in his mood and 
with his temperament he could never work at the routine 
of a public office. 

However, I persisted. An important post was of¬ 
fered to Lawrence, and to the surprise of most people, 
though not altogether to mine, he accepted at once. This 
is not the place to enter upon the details of the tangled 
and thorny problems we had to settle. The barest outline 
will suffice. It was necessary to handle the matter on the 
spot. I therefore convened a conference at Cairo to which 
practically all the experts and authorities of the Middle 
East were summoned. Accompanied by Lawrence, Hubert 
Young, and Trenchard from the Air Ministry, I set out for 
Cairo. We stayed there and in Palestine for about a 
month. We submitted the following main proposals to the 
Cabinet: First, we would repair the injury done to the 
Arabs and to the House of the Sherifs of Mecca by placing 
the Emir Feisal upon the throne of Iraq as King, and by 
entrusting the Emir Abdullah with the government of 
Trans-Jordania. Secondly, we would remove practically all 
the troops from Iraq and entrust its defense to the Royal 
Air Force. Thirdly, we suggested an adjustment of the im¬ 


mediate difficulties between the Jews and Arabs in Pales¬ 
tine which would serve as a foundation for the future. 

Tremendous opposition was aroused against the 
first two proposals. The French Government deeply re¬ 
sented the favour shown to the Emir Feisal, whom they 
regarded as a defeated rebel. The British War Office was 
shocked at the removal of the troops, and predicted car¬ 
nage and ruin. I had, however, already noticed that when 
Trenchard undertook to do anything particular, he usually 
carried it through. Our proposals were accepted, but it re¬ 
quired a year of most difficult and anxious administration 
to give effect to what had been so speedily decided. 

Lawrence’s term as a Civil Servant was a unique 
phase in his life. Everyone was astonished by his calm and 
tactful demeanor. His patience and readiness to work with 
others amazed those who knew him best. Tremendous 
confabulations must have taken place among these ex¬ 
perts, and tension at times must have been extreme. But 
so far as I was concerned, I received always united advice 
from two or three of the very best men it has ever been 
my fortune to work with. It would not be just to assign 
the whole credit for the great success which the new pol¬ 
icy secured to Lawrence alone. The wonder was that he 
was able to sink his personality, to bend his imperious will 
and pool his knowledge in the common stock. Here is one 
of the proofs of the greatness of his character and the ver¬ 
satility of his genius. He saw the hope of redeeming in a 
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large measure the promises he had made to the Arab 
chiefs and of re-establishing a tolerable measure of peace 
in those wide regions. In that cause he was capable of be¬ 
coming—I hazard the word—a humdrum official. The ef¬ 
fort was not in vain. His purposes prevailed. 

Towards the end of the year things began to go 
better. All our measures were implemented one by one. 
The Army left Iraq, the Air Force was installed in a loop 
of the Euphrates, Baghdad acclaimed Feisal as King, Ab¬ 
dullah settled down loyally and comfortably in Trans-Jor- 
dania. One day I said to Lawrence: “What would you like 
to do when all this is smoothed out? The greatest employ¬ 
ments are open to you if you care to pursue your new ca¬ 
reer in the Colonial Service.” He smiled his bland, beam¬ 
ing, cryptic smile, and said: “In a very few months my 
work here will be finished. The job is done, and it will 
last.”—“But what about you?”—“All you will see of me is 
a small cloud of dust on the horizon.” 

He kept his word. At that time he was, I believe, 
almost without resources. His salary was £1,200 a year, and 
governorships and great commands were then at my dis¬ 
posal. Nothing availed. As a last resort I sent him out to 
Trans-Jordania where sudden difficulties had arisen. He had 
plenary powers. He wielded them with his old vigour. He 
removed officers. He used force. He restored complete tran¬ 
quillity. Everyone was delighted with the success of his mis¬ 
sion, but nothing would persuade him to continue. It was 
with sadness that I saw “the small cloud of dust” vanishing 
on the horizon. It was several years before we met again. I 
dwell upon this part of his activities because in a letter re¬ 
cently published he assigns to it an importance greater than 
his deeds in war. But this is not true judgment. 

T he next episode was the writing, the printing, the 
binding and the publication of his book, Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom. This is perhaps the point at 
which to deal with this treasure of English literature. As a 
narrative of war and adventure, as a portrayal of all that 
the Arabs mean to the world, it is unsurpassed. It ranks 
with the greatest books ever written in the English lan¬ 
guage. If Lawrence had never done anything except write 
this book as a mere work of the imagination his fame 
would last—to quote Macaulay’s hackneyed phrase—“as 
long as the English language is spoken in any quarter of 
the globe.” The Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Gul¬ 
liver’s Travels are dear to British homes. Here is a tale orig¬ 
inally their equal in interest and charm. But it is fact, not 
fiction. The author was also the commander. Caesar’s 
Commentaries deal with larger numbers, but in Lawrence’s 
story nothing that has ever happened in the sphere of war 
and empire is lacking. When most of the vast literature of 
the Great War has been sifted and superseded by the epit¬ 
omes, commentaries and histories of future generations, 
when the complicated and infinitely costly operations of 
its ponderous armies are the concern only of the military 


student, when our struggles are viewed in a fading per¬ 
spective and a truer proportion, Lawrence’s tale of the re¬ 
volt in the desert will gleam with immortal fire. 

We heard that he was engaged upon this work and 
that a certain number of those whom he regarded as worthy 
of the honor were invited to subscribe £30 for a copy. I 
gladly did so. In the copy which eventually reached me he 
wrote at an interval of eleven years two inscriptions which I 
greatly value, though much has changed since then, and 
they went far beyond the truth at the time. He refused to 
allow me to pay for the book. I had deserved it he said. 
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Winston Churchill 
who made a happy 
ending to this show. 

1.12.26 T.E.S. 

W.S.C. 

And eleven years after we set own hands to making an honest settle¬ 
ment, all our work still stands: the countries having gone forward; 
our interest having been saved, and nobody killed, either on our 
side or the other. To have planned for eleven years is statesmanship. 

I ought to have given you two copies of jhk work! 

T.E.S. 


In principle the structure of the story is simple. 
The Turkish armies operating against Egypt depended 
upon the desert railway. This slender steel track ran 
through hundreds of miles of blistering desert. If it were 
permanently cut the Turkish armies must perish: the ruin 
of Turkey must follow, and with it the downfall of the 
mighty Teutonic power which hurled its hate from ten 
thousand cannons on the plains of Flanders. Here was the 
Achilles heel, and it was upon this that this man in his 
twenties directed his audacious, desperate, romantic as¬ 
saults. We read of them in numerous succession. Grim 
camel-rides through sun-scorched, blasted lands, where the 
extreme desolation of nature appalls the traveler. With a 
motor-car or airplane we may now inspect these forbid¬ 
ding solitudes, their endless sands, the hot savage wind- 
whipped rocks, the mountain gorges of a red-hot moon. 
Through these with infinite privation men on camels with 
shattering toil carried dynamite to destroy railway bridges 
and win the war, and, as we then hoped, free the world. » 
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“...our country misses him most of all; and 
misses him most of all now. For this is a time 
when the great problems upon which his 
thought and work had so long centred, 
problems of aerial defence, problems of our 
relations with the Arab peoples, fill an ever 
larger space in our affairs. ” 

—W.S.C. 


Here we see Lawrence the soldier. Not only the 
soldier but the statesman: rousing the fierce peoples of the 
desert, penetrating the mysteries of their thought, leading 
them to the selected points of action and as often as not 
firing the mine himself. Detailed accounts are given of fe¬ 
rocious battles with thousands of men and little quarter 
fought under his command on these lava landscapes of 
hell. There are no mass-effects. All is intense, individual, 
sentient—and yet cast in conditions which seemed to for¬ 
bid human existence. Through all, one mind, one soul, 
one will-power. An epic, a prodigy, a tale of torment, and 
in the heart of it—a Man. 

T he impression of the personality of Lawrence re¬ 
mains living and vivid upon the minds of his 
friends, and the sense of his loss is in no way 
dimmed among his countrymen. All feel the poorer that 
he has gone from us. In these days dangers and difficulties 
gather upon Britain and her Empire, and we are also con¬ 
scious of a lack of outstanding figures with which to over¬ 
come them. Here was a man in whom there existed not 
only an immense capacity for service, but that touch of ge¬ 
nius which everyone recognizes and no one can define. 
Alike in his great period of adventure and command or in 
these later years of self-suppression and self-imposed 
eclipse, he always reigned over those with whom he came 
in contact. They felt themselves in the presence of an ex¬ 
traordinary being. They felt that his latent reserves of force 
and will-power were beyond measurement. If he roused 
himself to action, who should say what crisis he could not 
surmount or quell? If things were going very badly, how 
glad one would be to see him come round the corner. 

Part of the secret of this stimulating ascendancy 
lay of course in his disdain for most of the prizes, the plea¬ 
sures and comforts of life. The world naturally looks with 
some awe upon a man who appears unconcernedly indif¬ 
ferent to home, money, comfort, rank, or even power and 
fame. The world feels, not without a certain apprehen¬ 
sion, that here is someone outside its jurisdiction; some¬ 
one before whom its allurements may be spread in vain; 
someone strangely enfranchised, untamed, untrammeled 
by convention, moving independently of the ordinary 


currents of human action; a being readily capable of vio¬ 
lent revolt or supreme sacrifice, a man, solitary, austere, to 
whom existence is no more than a duty, yet a duty to be 
faithfully discharged. He was indeed a dweller upon the 
mountain tops where the air is cold, crisp and rarefied, 
and where the view on clear days commands all the King¬ 
doms of the world and the glory of them. 

Lawrence was one of those beings whose pace of 
life was faster and more intense than the ordinary. Just as 
an airplane only flies by its speed and pressure against the 
air, so he flew best and easiest in the hurricane. He was 
not in complete harmony with the normal. The fury of 
the Great War raised the pitch of life to the Lawrence 
standard. The multitudes were swept forward till their 
pace was the same as his. In this heroic period he found 
himself in perfect relation both to men and events. 

I have often wondered what would have happened to 
Lawrence if the Great War had continued for several 
more years. His fame was spreading fast and with the 
momentum of the fabulous throughout Asia. The earth 
trembled with the wrath of the warring nations. All the 
metals were molten. Everything was in motion. No one 
could say what was impossible. Lawrence might have real¬ 
ized Napoleon’s young dream of conquering the East; he 
might have arrived at Constantinople in 1919 or 1920 
with many of the tribes and races of Asia Minor and Ara¬ 
bia at his back. But the storm wind ceased as suddenly as 
it had arisen. The skies became clear; the bells of 
Armistice rang out. Mankind returned with indescribable 
relief to its long-interrupted, fondly-cherished ordinary 
life, and Lawrence was left once more moving alone on a 
different plane and at a different speed. 

When his literary masterpiece was written, lost 
and written again; when every illustration had been pro¬ 
foundly considered and every incident of typography and 
paragraphing settled with meticulous care; when 
Lawrence on his bicycle had carried the precious volumes 
to the few—the very few he deemed worthy to read 
them—happily he found another task to his hands which 
cheered and comforted his soul. He saw as clearly as any¬ 
one the vision of air power and all that it would mean in 
traffic and war. 

He found in the life of an aircraftsman that balm 
of peace and equipoise which no great station or com¬ 
mand could have bestowed upon him. He felt that in liv¬ 
ing the life of a private in the Royal Air Force he would 
dignify that honorable calling and help to attract all that is 
keenest in our youthful manhood to the sphere where it is 
most urgently needed. For this service and example, to 
which he devoted the last twelve years of his life, we owe 
him a separate debt. It was in itself a princely gift. 

Lawrence had a full measure of the versatility of 
genius. He held one of those master keys which unlock 
the doors of many kinds of treasure-houses. He was a sa- 
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vant as well as a soldier. He was an archaeologist as well as 
a man of action. He was an accomplished scholar as well 
as an Arab partisan. He was a mechanic as well as a 
philosopher. His background of sombre experience and 
reflection only seemed to set forth more brightly the 
charm and gaiety of his companionship, and the generous 
majesty of his nature. 

T hose who knew him best miss him most; but our 
country misses him most of all; and misses him 
most of all now. For this is a time when the great 
problems upon which his thought and work had so long 
centred, problems of aerial defence, problems of our re¬ 
lations with the Arab peoples, fill an ever larger space in 
our affairs. For all his reiterated renunciations I always felt 
that he was a man who held himself ready for a new call. 
While Lawrence lived, one always felt—I certainly felt it 
strongly—that some overpowering need would draw him 
from the modest path he chose to tread and set him once 
again in full action at the center of memorable events. 

It was 
not to be. The 
summons 
which reached 
him, and for 
which he was 
pre¬ 
pared, was of a 
different 
order. It came 
as he would 
have wished it, 
swift and sud¬ 
den on the 
wings of 
He had 
reached the 
last leap in his 
gallant course 

through life. Cloud’s Hill, the Dorset cottage where Lawrence 
spent his final days, is still a place of pilgrimage. 





All is over! Fleet career, 

Dash of greyhound slipping thongs. 

Flight of falcon, bound of deer, 

Mad hoof thunder in our rear, 

Cold air rushing up our lungs, 

Din of many tongues. 

King George the Fifth wrote to Lawrence’s 
brother, “His name will live in history.” That is true. It 
will live in English letters; it will live in the traditions of 
the Royal Air Force; it will live in the annals of war and in 
the legends of Arabia. $ 


More about Lawrence 

For keeping up with Lawrence join the T. E. Lawrence Society 
and subscribe to T. E. Notes (details on page 42). From the moun¬ 
tain of relevant books, here is a highly selective list of good places to 
start on what one critic calls the Lawrence Puzzle. Before any of the 
others, read Seven Pillars of Wisdom. —Paul Alkon 

By Lawrence: 

T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom: A Triumph (1926, pri¬ 
vately printed “Subscriber’s Edition”; first trade edition 1935; many 
editions since). “The Complete 1922 Text” (Fordingbridge: Castle 
Hill Press, 1997) is a limited, finely printed edition of two volumes 
plus a volume reproducing illustrations from the Subscriber’s Edi¬ 
tion. Plans are afoot for a trade edition from Castle Hill Press. 

David Garnett, ed., The Letters ofT. E. Lawrence (London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1938, rpt., New York: Doubleday Doran,1939). 

Malcolm Brown, ed., T. E. Lawrence: The Selected Letters (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1988). 

Biographies and Memoirs: 

Lawrence James, The Golden Warrior: The Life and Legend of 
Lawrence of Arabia (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson,1990); prefer¬ 
able is the revised second edition (London: Abacus, 1995). Espe¬ 
cially informative on the making of Lawrence’s legend between 
1918 and 1935 and the legend’s revisions and rebirths since 1935. 

A. W. Lawrence, ed., T. E. Lawrence By Elis Friends (London: 
Jonathan Cape,1937). Essays by many who knewT.E.L. before, 
during, and after the war, including Churchill. 

John E. Mack, A Prince of Our Disorder: The Life ofT. E. 
Lawrence (London: Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1976). Important re¬ 
search and a balanced perspective from a psychiatrist. 

Jeremy Wilson, Lawrence of Arabia: The Authorized Biography 
ofT. E. Lawrence (London: Heinemann, 1989). A lucid, thorough 
1188-page survey of what is known about Lawrence, with rather 
bland glances at what is most controversial. For a quick overview, 
see in the Sutton “Pocket Biographies” series the 113-page book 
that escaped from this fat book: Jeremy Wilson, Lawrence of Arabia 
(Phoenix Mill, Stroud, Gloucestershire: Sutton, 1998). 

Criticism and Commentary: 

Jeffrey Meyers, The Wounded Spirit: T. E. Lawrence’s Seven Pil¬ 
lars ofWisdom (London: Martin Brian & 0’Keefee,1973); prefer¬ 
able is the revised second edition (London: Macmillan, 1989). A 
valuable study focusing on political, military, and literary relation¬ 
ships, esp. to Doughty, Tolstoy, Nietzsche, & Xenophon. 

Jeffrey Meyers, ed., T. E. Lawrence: Soldier, Writer, Legend 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1989) More essays from several 
hands, with scope as advertised in the title, including an essay by 
Meyers on “Malraux’s Lawrence,” an important French connection. 

Philip M. O'Brien, T. E. Lawrence, A Bibliography, 2nd ed. 
(New Castle, Del.: Oak Knoll Press, 2000). The standard bibliogra¬ 
phy, much expanded: 894 pages against 724 of the first edition. 

Charles M. Stang, ed., The Waking Dream ofT. E. Lawrence: 
Essays on Elis Life, Literature, and Legacy (New York & Houndmills, 
Basingstoke, Hampshire: Palgrave 2002). The latest collection of es¬ 
says from a good cross section of active Lawrence scholars: where 
we are now in Lawrence studies, winding up with a parting shot 
from George W. Gawrych on “T. E. Lawrence and the Art of War 
in the Twenty-First Century.” 

Stephen E. Tabachnick, ed. The T. E. Lawrence Puzzle (Athens, 
GA: University of Georgia Press, 1984). A superb collection of es¬ 
says by Lawrence scholars on many aspects of Lawrence. State of 
the art Lawrence studies as of 1984. M 
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CHURCHILL AND LAWRENCE 


WSC and TEL: Nine Letters 

SELECTED BY PAUL ALKON 


I n attempting to capture the flavor of the Churchill- 
Lawrence correspondence, my inclination has been to 
include entire letters; I prefer fewer letters to cutting 
parts of them. An entire letter, even—or perhaps espe¬ 
cially—when some of it seems off on a tangent, gives a 
better idea of the situation of Lawrence and Churchill at 
the time it was written, and of Lawrence’s personality and 
letter-writing style. Though not every one is a master¬ 
piece, Lawrence’s letters are regarded as literary work, and 
are ranked high among 20th century correspondence. 
They form a noteworthy part of his own oeuvre. One 
critic, Jeffrey Meyers, has remarked, “After Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, the letters are Lawrence’s most extensive and sig¬ 
nificant literary production.” 

In 1923 Lawrence changed his last name to 
Shaw. Consequently some of the letters are from T. E. 
Lawrence (abbreviated here as TEL) and some are from T. 
E. Shaw (abbreviated here as TES). 

Acknowledgment to Sir Martin Gilbert for so 
faithfully compiling those rich treasures the companion 
volumes to the official biography (London: Heinemann), 
from which these are quoted. “CV4/3” is Companion 
Volume IV, Part 3, 1977. “CV5/1” is Companion Vol¬ 
ume V, Part 1, The Exchequer Years 1922-1929, 1979. 
“CV5/2” is Companion Volume V, Part 2, The Wilderness 
Years 1929-1935, 1979. Some of the shorter letters may 
have been abbreviated from the originals but contain 
every word published in the companion volumes. 

Lawrence’s Resignation 

Winston S. Churchill to Colonel Lawrence 
(Churchill papers: 17/26, CV4/3 p. 1930.) 

8 July 1922 

I very much regret your decision to quit our small 
group at the Middle East Department of the Colonial Of¬ 
fice. Your help in all matters and guidance in many has 
been invaluable to me and to your colleagues. I should 
have been glad if you would have stayed with us longer. I 
hope you are not unduly sanguine in your belief that our 
difficulties are largely surmounted. Still, I know I can 
count upon you at any time that a need arises, and in the 
meanwhile I am glad to know that you will accept at least 
the honorary position of Adviser on Arabian Affairs. 

With every good wish, 

Winston S. Churchill 


“Winston’s Bridge” 

T. E. Lawrence to R. D. Blumenfeld* 

(Lawrence papers, CV4/3 p. 2122.) 

11 November 1922 

If we get out of the Middle East Mandates with 
credit, it will be by Winston’s bridge. The man’s as brave 
as six, as good-humoured, shrewd, self-confident, & con¬ 
siderate as a statesman can be: & several times I’ve seen 
him chuck the statesmanlike course & do the honest 
thing instead. 

“Ralph D. Blumenfeld (1864-1948), journalist and author, 
founder of the Anti-Socialist Union, chairman of the Daily Express 
during 1933-48. 

Churchill’s Defeat 

T. E. Lawrence to Winston S. Churchill 
(Churchill papers: 1/157, CV4/3 pp. 2124-25.) 

18 November 1922 
Dear Mr. Churchill 

This is a difficult letter to write—because it fol¬ 
lows on many unwritten ones. First I wanted to say how 
sorry I was when you fell ill, and again when you had to 
have an operation. Then I should have written to say I 
was sorry when the Government resigned. I meant to 
write & congratulate you on getting better: but before I 
could do that you were in Dundee and making speeches. 
Lastly I should write to say that I’m sorry the poll went 
against you—but I want to wash out all these lost oppor¬ 
tunities, & to give you instead my hope that you will rest 
a little: six months perhaps. 

There is that book of memoirs to me made not 
merely worth £30,000, but of permanent value. Your life 
of Lord Randolph shows what you could do with mem¬ 
oirs. Then there is the painting to work at, but I feel you 
are sure to do that anyhow: but the first essential seems to 
me a holiday for you. 

It sounds like preaching from a younger to an 
elder (and is worse still when the younger is an airman-re¬ 
cruit!) but you have the advantage of twenty years over 
nearly all your political rivals: and physically you are as 
strong as any three of them (do you remember your 
camel-trotting at Giza, when you wore out all your escort, 
except myself, & I’m not a fair competitor at that!) and in 
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guts and power and speech you can roll over anyone bar 
Lloyd George: so that you can (or should) really not be in 
any hurry. 

Of course I know that your fighting sense is urg¬ 
ing you to get back into the scrimmage at the first mo¬ 
ment: but it would be better for your forces to rest & re¬ 
arrange them: & not bad tactics to disengage a little. The 
public won’t forget you soon, & you will be in a position 
to choose your new position and line of action more 
freely, for an interval. I needn't say that I’m at your dis¬ 
posal when you need me—or rather if ever you do. I’ve 
had lots of chiefs in my time, but never one before who 
really was my chief The others have needed help at all 
times: you only when you want it: —and let me say that if 
your tools in the rest of your career to date had been of 
my temper you would have been now too big, probably, 
for the country to employ! That’s a modest estimate of 
myself, but you know it doubles the good of a subordinate 
to feel that his chief is better than himself.* 

Yours sincerely 

T. E. Lawrence 

By the way, I’ve got keen on the RAF and pro¬ 
pose to stick to it for the present. 

‘Churchill was defeated in his reelection bid for Dundee, where 
he had sat since 1910. He was out of Parliament for two years before 
regaining a seat for Epping, later subdivided as Woodford, where he 
sat until his retirement in 1964. 


The World Crisis 

T. E. Lawrence to Edward Marsh* 

(Lawrence papers, CV5/1, p. 1014.) 

10 June 1927 

Winston wrote me a gorgeous letter. Called his 
Crisis a pot-boiler! Some pot! And probably some boil, 
too. I suppose he recalls that he’s the only high person, 
since Thucydides & Clarendon, who has put his genera¬ 
tion, imaginatively in his debt. Incidentally neither T or C 
was impartial! That doesn’t matter, as long as you write 
better than anybody of your rivals. 

He alarms me a little bit, for I feel that he wants 
to go for Russia, and the ex-bear hasn’t yet come into the 
open. It’s hard to attack, for its neighbours, except Ger¬ 
many, aren’t very good allies for us. We can only get at her, 
here, through Turkey, or Persia, or Afghanistan, or China, 
and I fancy the Red Army is probably good enough to 
turn any one of those into a bit of herself, as the Germans 
did Rumania. 

‘Eddie Marsh (1872-1953) served as Churchill’s private secre¬ 
tary during 1905-15, 1917-22 and 1924-29. Compare Lawrence’s re¬ 
marks with WSC’s more famous 1941 observation about England: 
“Some chicken! Some neck!” 


The Aftermath 

T. E. Shaw to Winston S. Churchill 
(Churchill papers: 8/224, CV5/1, pp. 1446-48.) 

18 March 1929 

33871 A/c Shaw 
RAF Cattewater 
Plymouth 

Dear Winston, 

I’ve now read it all, with very great care. I like it 
best of them all [ The World Crisis volumes]. It is riper, and 
your sense of decaying comes uppermost—though the 
first note I made at the end of it was vigour. The buoy¬ 
ancy of the writing, and the confidence with which you 
swim across these broken waters are both wise and en¬ 
couraging. Yet it comes back to the moderation & the 
generosity of your presentations of everybody—nearly, 
(except De Robeck!)* I particularly like your fairness to¬ 
ward LI George. The future is going to flaw our genera¬ 
tion for its unfairness to him. He’s ever so much bigger 
than the statesman of the Napoleonic times. He’s said 
magnificent things, & his own performances, with that 
team, were marvellous. You give him, not full marks, but 
more than’s the fashion: and so you do yourself great 
credit. It made me glad, all through 1920 and 1921, to 
find him and you so close together. Of course your later 
advantages over him are partly due to your being young 
enough to try again: and partly to your greater strength. 
But LI G has been a very grand figure. He was a big man 
in Paris. 

Of course the Greek business was awful. Venize- 
los* stole the wits of Harold Niccolson, & so cajoled the 
Foreign Office: and LI George’s nasty little Noncon¬ 
formist upbringing fell for him. It was the ruin of a Mid¬ 
dle East situation that was a clear gift to us. I wonder if we 
will ever get much of it back? Not, I suppose, till Turkey 
fights Russia and badly wants a friend. 

You do President Wilson full justice. A fish-like, 
clammy hand, he had: and conceit, and terror of giving 
himself away. Yet he had the fanatic scholar’s power of 
holding firmly to an idea or two: partly because he was so 
afraid of practicalities. House I liked, but couldn’t respect, 
as a brain. Old Clemenceau was wise, and broad-minded 
(off his hobby) and laughter-loving. He comes out of your 
story with honour. I am glad you say a decent word for 
Mustapha Kemal.* 

It is a very fine effort, this book, and it does you 
more honour—in all except writing—than the others. I 

*De Robeck was the admiral who broke off and never resumed 
the naval attack on the Dardanelles. Venizelos was Prime Minister of 
Greece, 1910-15, 1917-30, 1928-32 and 1933. Col. House was an 
adviser to President Woodrow Wilson. Mustapha Kemal led the na¬ 
tional movement that replaced the Ottoman Empire with republican 
Turkey, and was President of Turkey, 1922-38. 
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still feel that the first was the finest writing: but there are 
patches of delirious humour, here: and the ‘Armistice 
dream’ is the real stuff. 

Your ‘Memo’ at the end does more than it de¬ 
serves in favour of my particular garden-plot. Yet I will 
maintain that it was, in its tiny way, a very good little plot: 
pitiably small, it looks, doesn’t it, in its proper place beside 
the great events? 

I marked a misprint on page 111: ‘Stated that’ 
misplaced: on page 150, line 13, the ‘has’ should be ‘had’, 
I fancy: on page 300, the fresh invitation, of the 19th, is 
sent before the Committee met on the 21st. I suspect the 
sentence has got twisted. I’m no good at seeing misprints 
in a book though. You have EM [Eddie Marsh] who’s a 
champion at that. 

The book, as I say, has delighted me. It is not the 
end of the story either. There is room for more, when the 
slowness of post-war policy has at length produced some¬ 
thing worth writing about. Three years of today make 
about a month of war-time. 

If the gods give you a rest, some day, won’t you 
write a life of the great Duke of Marlborough? Abut our 
only international general...and so few people seem to see 
it. He hasn’t had a practical book written about him: and 
you are deep enough into affairs to see all round him. 

Ever so many thanks for The Aftermath. 

Yours, 

T. E. Shaw 

Excuse the rotten letter. There is a sort of dog-fight going 
on all over and round me in the hut, and I’m listening to 
two of its arguments with half an ear each. They affect 
me, you see! 

“I want him to be PM somehow” 

T. E. Lawrence to Edward Marsh 
(Lawrence papers CV5/1, p. 1474.) 

3 June 1929 

The General election* means that Winston goes 
out, I suppose. For himself I’m glad. He’s a good fighter, 
and will do better out than in, and will come back in a 
stronger position than before. I want him to be PM some¬ 
how. 

* In some ways the General Election of 1929 was a greater blow 
to Churchill than that of 1945- In the latter, he himself was handily 
reelected. In 1929 he was returned with a minority of the vote: his 
combined Liberal and Labour opposition polled about 1500 votes 
more than he did. But Labour’s Commons majority over the Conserv¬ 
atives was only 288 to 260, not as great as 1945. And this election 
turned out to be “a blessing quite effectively disguised” (as Churchill 
said of 1945): five months later came the stock market crash and the 
Great Depression. Still, given Churchill’s unsavory reputation within 
his party, Lawrence’s desire seemed very unlikely to be fulfilled. 


“You are going to live again by your books” 

T. E. Shaw to Winston S. Churchill 
(Churchill papers: 8/269, CV5/2, pp. 182-83.) 

7 September 1930 

338181 A/c Shaw 
RAF Mount Batten 
Plymouth 

Dear Winston, 

Having finished your book [My Early Life proof; 
publication was 30 October] yesterday I took it to Ply¬ 
mouth and posted it to the House of Commons, where 
this note will have to go, as I do not know the Chartwell 
address. I hope the House sends letters on, out of sittings. 

Your book is complete and rather wonderful. It is 
beautifully written, as to manner, and both style and con¬ 
tents form a picture of yourself more living than anything 
I thought possible. A hundred times as I read it I knocked 
my hands together, saying ‘That’s himself.’ I wonder if 
those who do not know you (the unfortunate majority 
today, and all the future) will see the whole Winston in 
the book or not? I rather fancy they will, and that you 
have cut away the roots of all biographies-to-be, in doing 
the same thing yourself, perfectly and for all time. 

Another thing I felt as I read it, and that was how 
past is the epoch of your youth. Nothing of the world, or 
attitude or society you lived in remains. Not even yourself, 
for the Winston of today is altogether another man. Part of 
your excellence lies in that flawless evocation of a temporis 
acti. It has gone, yet you can bring it to life, just in time. 
Your book will become a most precious social document. 

The rife & merry wisdom, and the courage and 
flair and judgement I take rather for granted, having seen 
you so much in action: but as your current reputation is 
not all made by your friends, the book will do you good 
amongst your readers. Not many people could have lived 
25 years so without malice. On the other hand, you have 
succeeded overwhelmingly, so there are grounds for your 
finding life good. Think of your unfair advantages! You 
get as much out of today, and out of affairs, as any man 
alive among the activists: and when you die you are going 
to pass over, without a word said, into the ranks of writ¬ 
ers, and live again by your books. You will remain an in¬ 
dispensable part of the early 20th century. 

You’ll be rather sick of all this tommy-rot. I feel 
like going on for hours, though. It is seldom that a read¬ 
ing man, who cares for personality & events, gets quite as 
sharp a pleasure as I have had from your book. It is head 
& shoulders better than all but the high chapters of your 
war-book: also it is so perfect and balanced a whole. Re¬ 
ally a work of art. 

There is nothing to be done textually. Let no one 
but yourself change a line of it. 

Yours ever, 

T. E. Shaw 
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TEL to WSC, 18 November 1922: “Do you remember your camel-trotting at Giza, when you wore out all your escort, except myself, & I’m 
not a fair competitor at that!” Expedition to the Sphinx and Pyramids during the Cairo Conference, 1921. On WSC’s right is Clementine; on his 
left is traveler and archeologist Gertrude Bell, T. E. Lawrence and Churchill’s bodyguard, Detective Inspector Thompson (see page 15). 


Marlborough 

Winston S. Churchill to T. E. Shaw 
(Churchill papers: 8/326, CV5/2, pp. 691-92.) 

15 December 1933 

Thank you so much for your delightful letter 
[not published]. I am much interested that you derived 
the impression that Marlborough’s ambition was not a 
hungry one. Apart from the impulse to use his military 
gift, he was quite content with family life, making a for¬ 
tune and building a home. In this second volume nothing 
is more striking than his repeated desire to give up his 
command and retire. And considering that this was ex¬ 
pressed in letters to Sarah which he never dreamed would 
see the light of day—many of which have not seen the 
light of day for two hundred years—it is hard to believe 
that it was all a pose. 

I am immensely complimented by what you have 
written and will treasure your letter. 

Now why not mount your bicycle and come and 
spend a day or two here in the near future. Drop me a line 
if you can come, but anyhow come. 


Last Thoughts 

T. E. Shaw to Winston S. Churchill 
(Churchill papers: 1/270, CV5/2, pp. 1120-21.) 

19 March 1935 

c/o Sir Herbert Baker 
2 Smith Square 
Westminster 


Dear Winston, 

I wonder if you can help me? My RAF discharge 
happened about three weeks ago, and I’ve since had to 
run three times from my cottage in Dorset (where I want 
to live) through pressure from newspaper men. Each time 
I’ve taken refuge in London, but life here is expensive, and 
I cannot go on moving about indefinitely. 

My plan is to try and persuade the press people, 
the big noises, to leave me alone. If they agree to that the 
free-lancers find no market for their activities. 

What I am hoping from you is a means of ap¬ 
proach to Esmond Harmsworth, who is the new Chair¬ 
man of the Newspaper Proprietors Association. He used 
to know me in Paris, 16 years ago, but will have forgotten. 
If you could tell him I exist, and very much want to see 
him, I could put my case before him in ten minutes and 
get a Yes or No. 

I am writing to you because I fancy, from some¬ 
thing you once said, that you are (or were) on good terms 
with Esmond—who anyway used to be a decent person. 
If you can get into touch with him, without embarrassing 
yourself, I would be most grateful. 

I’ll see Sir Herbert Baker tomorrow and get him 
to keep for me any message that may arrive during this 
week. I believe his Smith Square house is on the tele¬ 
phone, if that simplifies things: though it usually is more 
trouble than it is worth. 

I’m sorry to appeal in this way; but they have got 
me properly on the run. I blacked the eye of one photog¬ 
rapher last Sunday and had to escape over the back of the 
hedge! 

Yours 

T. E. Shaw $5 
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CHURCHILL AND LAWRENCE 


Seven Pillars.- Three Appreciations 

TRIUMPH OR BETRAYAL? 

“Instead of being proud of what we did together, I was continually and bitterly ashamed. ” 

T. E. LAWRENCE IN 1926 


On George Bernard Shaw’s 
advice this “introductory 
chapter” of Seven Pillars 
was suppressed in the edi¬ 
tions during and shortly 
after Lawrence’s lifetime. It 
was released in 1939 by 
TEL’s brother and has been 
included in subsequent 
printing. 

f^ven Pillars of Wis- 

^^dom was first written 
U>/out in Paris during 
the Peace Conference, 
from notes jotted daily on 
the march, strengthened 
by some reports sent to 
my chiefs in Cairo. After¬ 
wards, in the autumn of 
1919, this first draft and 
some of the notes were 
lost. It seemed to me his¬ 
torically needful to repro¬ 
duce the tale, as perhaps 
no one but myself in 
Feisal’s army had thought 
of writing down at the 
time what we felt, what we hoped, what we tried. So it 
was built again with heavy repugnance in London in the 
winter of 1919-20 from memory and my surviving notes. 
The record of events was not dulled in me and perhaps a 
few actual mistakes crept in—except in details of dates or 
numbers—but the outlines and significance of things had 
lost edge in the haze of new interests. 

This isolated picture throwing the main light 
upon myself is unfair to my British colleagues. Especially 
I am most sorry that I have not told what the non-com¬ 
missioned of us did. They were inarticulate, but wonder¬ 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom: A Triumph has hardly if ever been out of 
print. The current version is by Anchor Paperbacks, 784 pages, 
$18.95, available fromAmazon.com and retail bookshops. 


ful, especially when it is 
taken into account that 
they had not the motive, 
the imaginative vision of 
the end, which sustained 
the officers. Unfortu¬ 
nately my concern was 
limited to this end, and 
the book is just a de¬ 
signed procession of Arab 
freedom from Mecca to 
Damascus. It is intended 
to rationalize the cam¬ 
paign, that everyone may 
see how natural the suc¬ 
cess was and how in¬ 
evitable, how little de¬ 
pendent on direction or 
brain, how much less on 
the outside assistance of 
the few British. It was an 
Arab war waged and led 
by Arabs for an Arab aim 
in Arabia. 

My proper share was 
a minor one, but because 
of a fluent pen, a free 
speech, and a certain 
adroitness of brain, I took upon myself, as I describe it, a 
mock primacy. In reality I never had any office among the 
Arabs, was never in charge of the British mission with 
them. Wilson, Joyce, Newcombe, Dawnay and Davenport 
were all over my head. I flattered myself that I was too 
young, not that they had more heart or mind in the work. 
I did my best. Wilson, Newcombe, Joyce, Dawnay, Dav¬ 
enport, Buxton, Marshall, Stirling, Young, Maynard, 
Ross, Scott, Winterton, Lloyd, Wordie, Siddons, Goslett, 
Stent, Henderson, Spence, Gilman, Garland, Brodie, 
Makins, Nunan, Leeson, Hornby, Peake, Scott-Higgins, 
Ramsay, Wood, Hinde, Bright, Maclnow, Greenhill, 
Grisenthwaite, Dowsett, Bennett, Wade, Gray, Pascoe and 
the others also did their best. 

It would be impertinent of me to praise them. 



The most widely published drawing of Lawrence, this pencil sketch by 
Augustus John was the artist’s first depiction of TEL, which led to the magnif¬ 
icent portrait on our cover. Lawrence told Charlotte Shaw that John ran this 
sketch off in “two minutes” as he gazed from the third floor window of John’s 
borrowed Paris apartment. Lawrence gave it to the Shaws, who in 1944 do¬ 
nated it to the National Portrait Gallery in London. Reprinted by permission. 
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When I wish to say ill of one outside our number, I do it, 
though there is less of this than was in my diary, since the 
passage of time seems to have bleached out men’s stains. 
When I wish to praise outsiders, I do it, but our family af¬ 
fairs are our own. We did what we set out to do, and have 
the satisfaction of that knowledge.... 

In these pages the history is not of the Arab move¬ 
ment, but of me in it. It is a narrative of daily life, mean hap¬ 
penings, little people. Here are no lessons for the world, no 
disclosures to shock peoples. It is filled with trivial things, 
partly that no one mistake for history the bones from which 
some day a man may make history, and partly for the plea¬ 
sure it gave me to recall the fellowship of the revolt. 

We were fond together, because of the sweep of 
the open places, the taste of wide winds, the sunlight, and 
the hopes in which we worked. The morning freshness of 
the world-to-be intoxicated us. We were wrought up with 
ideas inexpressible and vaporous, but to be fought for. We 
lived many lives in those whirling campaigns, never spar¬ 
ing ourselves; yet when we achieved and the new world 
dawned, the old men came out again and took our victory 
to re-make in the likeness of the former world they knew. 
Youth could win, but had not learned to keep; and was 
pitiably weak against age. We stammered that we had 
worked for a new heaven and a new earth, and they 
thanked us kindly and made their peace. 

All men dream, but not equally. Those who 
dream by night in the dusty recesses of their minds wake 
in the day to find that it was vanity; but the dreamers of 
the day are dangerous men, for they may act their dream 
with open eyes, to make it possible. 

This I did. I meant to make a new nation, to re¬ 
store a lost influence, to give twenty millions of Semites 
the foundations on which to build an inspired dream- 
palace of their national thoughts. So high an aim called 
out the inherent nobility of their minds, and made them 
play a generous part in events; but when we won, it was 
charged against me that the British petrol royalties in 
Mesopotamia were become dubious, and French colonial 
policy ruined in the Levant. 

I am afraid that I hope so. We pay for these 
things too much in honour and in innocent lives. I went 
up the Tigris with one hundred Devon Territorials, 
young, clean, delightful fellows, full of the power of hap¬ 
piness and of making women and children glad. By them 
one saw vividly how great it was to be their kin, and Eng¬ 
lish. And we were casting them by thousands into the fire 
to the worst of deaths, not to win the war but that the 
corn and rice and oil of Mesopotamia might be ours. 

The only need was to defeat our enemies (Turkey 
among them), and this was at last done in the wisdom of 
Allenby with less than four hundred killed, by turning to 
our uses the hands of the oppressed in Turkey. I am 
proudest of my thirty fights in that I did not have any of 
our own blood shed. All our subject provinces to me were 


not worth one dead Englishman. 

We were three years over this effort and I have 
had to hold back many things which may not yet be said. 
Even so, parts of this book will be new to nearly all who 
see it, and many will look for familiar things and not find 
them. Once I reported fully to my chiefs, but learnt that 
they were rewarding me on my own evidence. This was 
not as it should be. Honours may be necessary in a profes¬ 
sional army, as so many emphatic mentions in despatches, 
and by enlisting we had put ourselves, willingly or not, in 
the position of regular soldiers. 

For my work on the Arab front I had determined 
to accept nothing. The Cabinet raised the Arabs to fight 
for us by definite promises of self-government afterwards. 
Arabs believe in persons, not in institutions. They saw in 
me a free agent of the British Government, and de¬ 
manded from me an endorsement of its written promises. 

So I had to join the conspiracy, and, for what my 
word was worth, assured the men of their reward. In our 
two years’ partnership under fire they grew accustomed to 
believing me and to think my Government, like myself, 
sincere. In this hope they performed some fine things but, 
of course, instead of being proud of what we did together, 

I was continually and bitterly ashamed. 

It was evident from the beginning that if we won 
the war these promises would be dead paper, and had I 
been an honest adviser of the Arabs I would have advised 
them to go home and not risk their lives fighting for such 
stuff; but I salved myself with the hope that, by leading 
these Arabs madly in the final victory I would establish 
them, with arms in their hands, in a position so assured (if 
not dominant) that expediency would counsel to the 
Great Powers a fair settlement of their claims. 

In other words, I presumed (seeing no other 
leader with the will and power) that I would survive the 
campaigns, and be able to defeat not merely the Turks on 
the battlefield, but my own country and its allies in the 
council-chamber. It was an immodest presumption; it is 
not yet clear if I succeeded; but it is clear that I had no 
shadow of leave to engage the Arabs, unknowing, in such 
hazard. I risked the fraud, on my conviction that Arab help 
was necessary to our cheap and speedy victory in the East, 
and that better we win and break our word than lose. 

The dismissal of Sir Henry McMahon [who first 
represented British promises to the Arabs] confirmed my 
belief in our essential insincerity: but I could not so ex¬ 
plain myself to General Wingate while the war lasted, 
since I was nominally under his orders and he did not 
seem sensible of how false his own standing was. The only 
thing remaining was to refuse rewards for being a success¬ 
ful trickster and, to prevent this unpleasantness arising, I 
began in my reports to conceal the true stories of things, 
and to persuade the few Arabs who knew to an equal reti¬ 
cence. In this book also, for the last time, I mean to be my 
own judge of what to say. continued overleaf 
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AN ENGLISH CLASSIC 

“Forever it will reveal all that is most characteristic of the Arab race. 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL IN 1935 


Churchill’s review of Seven Pillars 
shows his skill as a reviewer and 
thus as a sensitive reader of books, 
a side of him that is relatively un¬ 
known compared to his talent as a 
writer. It first appeared in The 
Daily Mail for 29 July 1935, and 
appeared in The Collected Essays 
of Sir Winston Churchill, vol. 3, 

Churchill and People, London: 

Library of Imperial History, 1975, 
pp. 241-42. It is reprinted here by 
kind courtesy of Winston S. 

Churchill and the Churchill liter¬ 
ary estate. — P. A. 

he executors of the late 
Colonel Lawrence have 
acted rightly in giving to 
the public the full, unexpurgated 
edition of Seven Pillars of Wis¬ 
dom. The remarkable popularity 
of its woefully abridged version 
Revolt in the Desert was unwel¬ 
come to the author. He allowed 
it to be published only to pay the 
expenses of the limited edition of Seven Pillars. 

The cost of producing this work was enormous. 
The author lavished the thought and labours of many 
months merely upon the typography and illustrations. He 
reconstructed many of his sentences so that every para¬ 
graph should end about half-way through the line. 

He gave away a large part of the edition to his 
friends and to persons of high consequence of whom he ap¬ 
proved. He chose various beautiful bindings for these copies 
and delivered many of them personally on his motor-bicycle. 

The few subscribed copies that came on the mar¬ 
ket were found to be worth many hundreds of pounds. 
Even the skeleton Revolt in the Desert brought in such 
large sums, especially in the United States, that the pub¬ 
lisher of Seven Pillars was soon indemnified, and before 
Lawrence could stop the sale a surplus of many thousands 
had flowed in, which he made haste to assign to Air Force 
charities. 

The many who had read Revolt in the Desert 
clamoured for the full account. The few who possessed 
copies of the limited edition could not allow such a pre¬ 
cious possession to be spoiled by passing through the 


hands of many readers. Thus 
there is no doubt that the hand¬ 
some volume, now at last liber¬ 
ated to meet a pent-up demand, 
will find an honoured place in 
every library, and draw to itself 
an immense proportion of the 
reading public. 

Seven Pillars is a tale of war 
and adventure and a profound 
epitome of all that the Arabs 
mean to the world. It will take 
its place at once as an English 
classic. The richness and energy 
of the theme, the quality of the 
prose, the sense of the mystic, 
immeasurable personality lying 
behind it, raise the work at once 
and decisively above the level of 
contemporary productions. It 
ranks with Pilgrims Progress, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Gulliver’s 
Travels as a model of lucid, 
forcible, fascinating narrative. 

Yet intense as is the interest of 
the story, we feel that many will 
study it even more closely for the intimate access which it 
offers to a wonderful and still largely inscrutable man, in¬ 
different to the ordinary prizes of human life and gifted dif¬ 
ferently and far beyond the normal standards of mankind. 

We will not say that those who read Seven Pillars 
will know Lawrence; but, reading with a sympathetic eye, 
they will know as much as anyone will ever know. For it 
was into this record of his life-effort in the Great War that 
he wished to put all that was left in him at its close, and 
this book was to be, as it surely will be, a lasting monu¬ 
ment of his work. 

Careless of life or comfort, scornful of wealth or 
pleasures, having cut out of himself all ambition, all love 
of power and fame, he nevertheless thirsted for recogni¬ 
tion from the generations which he would not see. That 
he has achieved his purpose cannot be doubted. His book 
will be read as long as the English language is spoken. For¬ 
ever it will revive the memories, aye, and the passions, of 
armageddon; forever it will reveal all that is most charac¬ 
teristic of the Arab race and all that is most vital in war. 

We have no intention here of even attempting to 
retell the tale. Its outlines are well known. Its episodes 
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must be read in the original. No extract or quotation 
could convey the atmosphere which the reader will 
breathe. The vastness of the desert, the weight of the sun, 
the awful weariness of the long camel marches, the scraps 
of food and drops of water which taste like feasts of the 
gods, the fierce, rigid tension of the ambuscades, the 
cruel, merciless fighting, the great operations of war in 
which this fighting played a notable part, the annihilation 
of the Turkish column, the rupturing of the Turkish com¬ 
munications, the forlorn attempt with a handful of irregu¬ 
lars to bar the retreat of a Turco-German army 80,000 
strong, the triumphant entry into Damascus—all those 
present an inexhaustible series of pictures arresting to the 
mind and stirring to the soul. 

The story is told with unrelenting candour. 
Nothing in Edgar Allan Poe exceeds in horror some of its 
pages. The description of Lawrence’s torment when he fell 


unknown into the hands of the Turks is a terrifying, a 
shocking, and at the same time a necessary passage which 
enables us to realize better than anything else the war in¬ 
juries which he sustained, and from which he never com¬ 
pletely recovered. We have to think of him in the twenty 
years that followed as a man seared in body and spirit by 
the sufferings he had undergone for his country’s cause. 

Still, in the main and for all its shadows, this 
book is a joyous book, and those who read it will not only 
be instructed and startled but also enthralled and de¬ 
lighted. Reading it again for the third time, I found the 
interest as fresh and everflowing as at the first perusal. In¬ 
deed, the more carefully it is read, the stronger and more 
inspiring is the impression received. 

Lawrence of Arabia is a name that will live in his¬ 
tory and in legend. It will never be forgotten during their 
lifetime by his Arab or his English friends. 
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